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yet transpire to lift at least in part the dark cloud and 
heavy burden. I can not do better in closing than to 
quote from a letter written by the eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Florence Mayo Hopkins, of Leavenworth, so recently as 
February 28th/ 1912:. 

"The awful tragedy is still shrouded in mystery. The 
dark cloud hanging over us for so many years has never 
been lifted. As our dear mother so pathetically expressed 
the attitude of the remaining years of her life, it is still— 

" 'To wait, to watch, to listen, 
To turn to the opening door, 
To welcome a well-known footstep 
Returning — never more. 
To wait, to watch, to listen, 
To sit in dumb despair, 
Like a ghost in the evening twilight, 
Still waits the empty chair. 
To wait, to watch, to listen, 
For a voice that calleth me, 
As a dream when one awaketh — 
So shall the meeting be.' " 
Albion, 111. Walter Colyer. 



A Letter From the Daughter of Walter L. Mayo 



219 N. Broadway, Leavenworth, Kan. 
March 19, 1912. 
Walter Colyer, Esq. 
Albion, Illinois. 
Dear Friend: — Yours of March 13th is received. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the interest you have shown in Father's 
career, and I would be pleased to render you whatever 
assistance possible. I know that he was warmly attached 
to the people of Edwards county, — he never forgot their 
friendship and kindness when he came, a mere stripling, 
to live among them. We have always lived in the North, 
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consequently have not known much about the family 
records. 

His father, Lewis Mayo, lived in Scottsville, Albemarle 
county, Va., and was rather a strict disciplinarian and 
exceedingly religious— a Methodist — and the strictest of 
the strict. 

I have always understood that father being a young 
man of warm impetuous temperment, and surrounded by 
slaves only fostered this independent spirit, that he took 
offense at his father's second marriage, and at the mature 
age of 17, he mounted his steed and rode away from his 
Virginian home — to see the world for himself — fortunately 
he had more education than fell to the lot of some in those 
early days, an aptitude for figures and an interest in public 
affairs. 

I think his first venture in Edwards county was teaching 
school — and in the interim he wrote letters and kept 
accounts for those around him needing his services. 

He had an office in Albion at the breaking out of the 
Black Hawk war, at which time, he was twenty or twenty- 
one, when the call for volunteers came he enlisted. This is 
about the earliest experience I have ever heard him talk 
about. I remember, especially, his comparing the awful 
loss of life during the Civil War with his experience of war, 
saying "this Black' Hawk war was more like the boys 
exploitations on the Fourth of July" in comparison — but 
it may be that he was more favored than some others, for 
I have a distinct recollection of seeing a commission among 
the family papers where he was commissioned as aid-de- 
camp to Gen. Atkinson, but it was finally lost. I find in 
Frank E. Stevens' History of the Black Hawk war that he 
is reported as being quartermaster of 2nd Reg. commanded 
by Col. Adams, which was attached to the 2nd brigade. 
This may have been in 1831 and the other a re-enlistment, 
(but you being a director in the Historical Society, may be 
better informed in regard to this war than I). 

In March 1834, he married Miss Elizabeth Hall, whose 
father Mr. Wm. Hall was an educated and philanthropic 
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Englishman, who had left a comfortable English home to 
come to this " Sweet land of Liberty' ' to enjoy its freedom 
so it is not astonishing that he joined very heartily with 
Morris Birkbeck and others, in using every measure in 
their power to prevent Illinois from becoming a slave state, 
in the contest of 1823-4, and it is said that the English 
contingent of " Little Edwards County " was quite a factor 
in the struggle. 

As an evidence of the primitive state of affairs at the 
time of their marriage, I have often heard my mother say 
that they took their wedding journey from Albion to St. 
Louis on horseback. 

From old time-stained letters more than three score and 
ten years old, I glean something of father's life. At this 
time, postage was twenty-five cents on a letter, and money 
exceedingly scarce, letters were not so frequently written 
as now, in many instances, not oftener than once a year. 

After his return from the war, it seems that some young 
men, who afterwards became prominent in public affairs, 
were in the habit of meeting in father's office and discussing 
such topics. One of these intimate friends was Augustus 
French, who afterwards became Governor of Illinois. 

In a letter dated 27th December, 1834, he writes to his 
friend Mayot from Vandalia, then the capital of the State, 
whilst he was a member of the Legislature — and after 
some rather uncomplimentary remarks, about some of the 
politicians of the day he proceeds to say — "I wish you 
could be here this session — the subject of greatest interest 
now before the House is the Judiciary system. The Bill 
has passed the Senate for the old circuit system, it will, how- 
ever, meet with strong opposition, it seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion that it will pass the House. One word to 
you — I am not apprised of your wishes in this — but should 
the bill pass and you inclined to (here the word is illegible) 
Edwards, I am certain you might better your condition. 
Consider it — you are now aware that some officials will be 
created in case of appointments of new Judges." 

Mr. French then adds in regard to his own affairs, "I 
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have altered my intention since I saw you in running for 
Cir. Atty. M — "I am looking for you" — 

In a letter to his father under date of Jan. 30th, 1838, he 
shows his interest in public affairs, saying the state is 
making advancement towards Internal Improvements. 
There is upwards of a 1,000 miles of railroad in view — the 
one in which I am directly interested is the Mt. Carmel 
and Alton Railroad, which runs right through this place 
and will be let for grading on the 8th of March next. 
Produce is low, corn 25 cents a bushel, oats the same, beef 
three cts. a pound. Southern markets are bad. Money 
market is so precarious at this time that you cannot safely 
say when you have a dollar, this State Bank paper is 
current — but all Southern money (New Orleans excepted), 
is from fifteen to twenty-five per cent discount and dull at 
that, some of the Northern and Eastern money as bad. 

I should like to see some view taken in Congress which 
related to the people and which would tend to promote the 
actual interest of the people, our interests are not taken 
into consideration, for instance the General Government de- 
mands of every person purchasing public lands to pay specie 
for the same and at the same time the government will 
not pay any claim against her only in deposit Bank paper 
or Trea§u*y warrants — I have, within the last four months, 
had claims for collection put in my hands against the govern- 
ment and I never yet have received the first dollar out of 
several hundred only in Treasury warrants or drafts on 
the deposit Banks — and the law expressly provides that 
nothing but the ' ' Simon Pure " shall be received in payment 
to the government — in the last eighteen months I have 
made 300 and upward of land applications for the purchase 
of public lands for the people of this state, and for the last 
twelve months, gold and silver has been the only land 
office money which keeps us so nearly drained that it is 
with difficulty that we can keep sufficient for ordinary 
purposes — such a system is anti-republican and extremely 
oppressive. 

This seems to me a very good description of these years 
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when Illinois banks and currency were in such a sad con- 
dition. My father began early in life — his large experience 
in Illinois legal lore and living among English people and 
doing business for them with the old country, he had quite 
a large experience in English law. 

Eventually, two of my father's brothers followed his 
example and came to Illinois. Winston, who married and 
resided in Newton, Illinois, and his youngest brother, 
Sam T., who married Gov. John M. Palmer's sister, 
Elizabeth, and made his home in Carlinville, Illinois. 

A terrible veil of mystery hangs like a pall over the last 
days of his life — to his family his last good-bye was on the 
18th day of January, 1878. His family have always felt 
the greatest gratitude towards the people of Albion and 
Edwards County for their kind sympathy in their awful 
bereavement to them as to others, the mystery still remains 
unsolved. 

Yours very truly, 

(Mrs.) Florence M. Hopkins. 



